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‘Tubulars Stand Great Test 


We insist upon truth in Tubular advertisements. We prove Tubulars 
will do what we claim before we claim it. Tubulars are more durable than 
any other separator. We guarantee this. Back of this guarantee is abso- 
lute knowledge of Tubular quality. Actual tests of Tubulars surprise the 
doubters every time. Here is a hard 
test: On Aug. 2, 1904, we attached a 
No. 9 Dairy Tubular to a mechanical driving 
apparatus that turns the machine as a man 
would. This Tubular was not specially select- 
ed, but was taken at random from the many 
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finished Tubulars in our ware house. This 
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Tubular, at date of writing, has been in con- 


() 


stant operation, every working day, for three 
and one half months. It has run fifty hours 
a week for fifteen weeks—and is still running. 
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Below we give facts and figures of the test, 
showing what wonderful work this Tubular 
has done, and how easily it has done it. 
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DAIRY TUBULAR SEPARATOR 
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A Hard Test 
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6) Machine under test No. 9 Tubular 5 
6 Capacity 900 lbs. per hour G 
A Hours in operation 750 " 
= Total time adjusting Not any ) 
D) Total time oiling Not over three minutes () 
&) Total repairs Not any SG 
5 Total oil used Not over 2 quarts Gy 
iS Revolutions of crank 1,972,575 a 

Revolutions of bowl 720,000,000 s 


a 
7} 


Number pounds separated 675,000 


Toy! 


° 
~ 


675,000 Ibs. of milk is about equal to the yield of ten aver- 
age cows for a period of 11 years, 6 months, and 23 days. This 
DAIRY test is unequalled. It confirms all we claim for the Tubular— 
yg is positive guarantee of quality. It shows that Tubulars are 
capable of doing work equal to at least eleven years’ service 

in a ten cow dairy, with no expense for repairs and with the use of not over 


two quarts of oil. The test still continues. This Tubular will greatly sur- 
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pass its performance up to the present. At time of writing it shows {© 
almost no wear. We will keep you informed about the doings of this 5} 
machine. oe 
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Write for Catalog D 


The Sharples Co., — P. M. Sharples 
Chicago, Ill. West Chester, Pa. 
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The Watson High-Pressure 
FOUR-ROW POTATO SPRAYER 


Entirely Automatic, with Agitator and Brushes, which 
Stirs the Liquid and Keeps the Suc- 
tion Strainer Clean 


Wheels and Nozzles Adjustable for rows 2 1-2 to 3 feet apart 





Fitted with thills for one horse tank holds sixty gallons 

Platform is skeleton form as shown, made from hardwood strips five inches wide and four inches 
apart 

Double cylinder pump, each cylinder 2'> x S inches, separate suction pipes and all working parts are 
made of brass. No leather valves 

The best automatic mechanical agitator fitted with automatic brushes to keep suction strainers clean, 
nsuring a steady and continuous supply, in through solution, and without clogging 

Wheels SO inches in diameter, adjustable on the axle for rows planted 2's to 3 feet apart ; 3-inch tire 

Axle 1 7-16 inch turned steel ; 3 babbitted boxes, one at the center of the axle to prevent springing. 

Pressure adjustable, 50 to 100 pounds, at the will of the operator by use of a back pressure safety 
valve which will enable the pressure to be gotten up and, the mixture thoroughly stirred before commenc- 
ing to pray 

Four improved single Vermorel! nozzles, adjustable to spray potatoes planted in rows two and one 
half to three feet apart, also a vertical adjustment of pipes and nozzles to allow a privilege of twelve inches 
up or down ; extreme height forty inches from the ground 

Nozzles and pipes as shown are in position for spraying four rows of potatoes when the tops! are 
small ; may be removed for passing through gates by loosening two thumb screws. 

Will spray orchards, shrubs or any crop where it can be moved about and may be readily converted 
into a hand sprayer. 

Further information promptly upon a pplication 

The WATSON will spray from thirty to forty acres of potatoes, cotton, tobacco or vegetables for a 
day's work, and without waste of liquid 

This machine can be furnished with pole for two horses and with long evener and long neck yoke 
also with 100-gallon tank at additional cost. Itcan also be furnished with one or two leads of hose for 
orchard spraying 

We make a full line of Sprayers for all purposes. Write for catalogue. 


We have a WATSON 4-row Potato Sprayer of your manufacture and like it very much. 
EASTERLING BROS., Martin, Fla., Jan. 10, °04 
Our WATSON 4-row Potato Sprayer works beautifully and we are much pleased with it 
C. B. WooLey, Arcade, N. Y., Aug. 13, '03 
We are so well pleased with the WATSON that we want you to send us another by first freight. 
BURT OLNEY CANNING Co., Oneida, N. Y., July 10, '03. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Elmira, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THe Cornett CouNTRYMAN. 
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No Trace of Disease « 
any one of the three years, 1901, 1902 or 1903 at or follow- 
ing the International Live Stock Exposition at Chicago. 
Is it remarkable? If you saw the shows you know the 
countless thousands in value assembled. There was 
anxiety among breeders. They had to be assured against 
the spreau of contagious diseases. The management met 
the demand each year by disinfecting with famous 


ZENOLEUM 


Zen leum exclusively. That's high, reliable testimony. Do you use 
Zenoleum? It d stroys disease germs, avoids contagion, cures scab, 
cholera and skin diseases, kills lice, removes stomach and intestinal 


wor 1s, establishes and maintains for live stock ideal sanitary conditions. 


“The Great Coal Tar Carbolic Disinfectant Dip.” 


Sample gallon of Zenoleum $1.50, express prepaid. 5 gallons $6.25, 
freight prepaid. If you breed live stock you should learn what Zenoleum 
will dofor you. Ask for free Zenoleum handbooks, ‘Veterinary Ad- 
viser’’ and ‘‘Piggie’s Troubles.” A postal will bring them. 


PaZenner Disinfectant Go., 4 Bates St., Detroit, Mich. 
ti + 


Have you seen our catalog of Trees, Hardy Shrubbery, Roses, etc.? ITS FREE. 
Send for it; have your name on our mailing list and receive advance information of 
valuable new fruits and ornamentals. WE GROW our trees, GUARANTEE THEM 
and SELL DIRECT tothe planter at reasonable prices. If you want one tree or a thous- 
and, it will PAY YOU to write us. 


NO SCALE ever found in our Nursery, and every shipment is accompanied by the 
New York State certificate of freedom from disease. 


WW. P. RUPERT & SON, 
(F. E. Rvupert,—Class '91.) SENECA, WN. Y. 


Spring will soon be here. Interest the Young 
People in Nature Study by sending them a 
subscription to Boys and Girls. The best out- 
of-door Magazine tor Young People. 


BOYS AND GIRLS, Ithaca, New York 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tur Cornett Countryman. 
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We Have a Few Copies Left of 
The Cornell Countryman Calendar 


It contains the finest and latest portraits of Dean Bailey 
and Professor Roberts. These Portraits are Suitable for 
framing. Also a fine new View of Campus. 

PRICE 10 cts. Free to new subscribers 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ALFALFA ALFALFA 


New, Pure and Reliable Seed 
Send for samples and prices 
Utica Seed Store 
MILTON T. JON ES, PROP. 
TTrOm, 2. %. 
If you want only high grade preparations to use in the manufacture 


of Butter and Cheese, then you will send to us for what Extract and 
Color you need 


INTERNATIONAL EXTRACT AND COLOR COMPANY 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURES THE 


“GOLD MEDAL” BRANDOF RENNET EXTRACT 
CHEESE AND BUTTER COLOR 


A fair and impartial test of the “GOLD MEDAL” Brand of Rennet 
Extract, Cheese and Butter Color results in making a new customer for 
our products. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountrYMAN. 


Prize Butter Awards 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


Another De Laval Sweep 


In the last number of this paper announcement is made of the 
butter awards at the National Buttermakers’ Convention. These 
were independent, of course, of the regular exhibits of the Exposi- 
tion. 

Announcement is now also made of the higher prize butter 
awards in judging the many exhibits of butter by the Exposition 
proper, which show a similar clean sweep for De Laval users. 


GRAND PRIZE AWARD 


The Grand Prize (very highest award) has been granted to 
J. C. Josiix, Winsted, Minn., with an average score of 96.75. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 


In addition to the Grand Prize five Gold Medal awards have 
been made, as follows: 


L. S. Epwarps, Lamont, lowa 

W. B. Jounson, Arlington, lowa 

M. SONDERGAARD, Hutchinson, Minn...................... 96.25 
L. S. TayLor, Glenville, Minn 3.25 
S. W. Larrp, Walker, lowa >.06 


Every one of these High Prize Butter Exhibits 
were DE LAVAL made 


General Offices: 
74 Cortlandt St., 


NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountrYMAN 
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THREE AMERICAN PLANTS THAT HAVE MADE HIS- 


TORY—MAIZE, TOBACCO AND COTTON 


Py Charles Wm. Burkett 
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\ FIELD OF 


Hk social and historical life of 

! our country is usually associ- 
ated with the lives of men and 

women who have occupied important 
places. The school teacher ordi- 
narily, lays no stress on geograph- 
ical and agricultural distribution, so 
our boys and girls usually grow to 
maturity with the idea that men 
and women are wholly responsible 
for any achievements that we have 
made, or any history that has been 
given to the world. Yet, there are 
three agricultural plants that have 


MAIZE 


made more history and have had 
more to do with the development and 
progress of this country than hun- 
dreds of men, to whom thousands of 
pages of history have been given. 
Maize, or Indian Corn, was to the 
Red men and to the colonists what 
manna was to the children of Israel. 
Population with the Red man fluctu- 
ated in proportion to the extent and 
carefulness of tillage and cu‘tivation 
of the corn plant. The Indian did not 
live by the chase alone. Hand in hand 
with the chase went the culture of 
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corn. Where this was done carefully, 
scientifically, if we may use that term, 
the Indian prospered. Associated with 
density of Indian population and trib- 
al strength is the growing of this one 
single American plant, that led to a 
system of organized labor and_ the 
higher development in the arts as 
characterized in the confederacies of 
Mexico and Central America and all 
the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest. 

Equally important was the corn 
plant to the early colonists. May we 
not say with perfect truth that 
the Plymouth settlement owed its 
permanence to this agricultural 





about half as much as the estimated 
consumption of wheat in this coun- 
try. 

The cotton plant has made history 
in a different way. It has clothed 
much of the world instead of feeding 
it. While it was known to the civiliz- 
ed world, prior to the discovery of 
America, it has had its greatest de- 
velopment in this country. The rapid 
growth of our section of this country 
is due to the cotton plant. So import- 
ant was the industry, that never be- 
fore in the history of the civilized 
world, or in any age of its history, did 
man attain a higher development, or 
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plant? They landed four days be- 
fore Christmas, and there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the corn 
plant they found, was their salvation. 
It would be more romantic from the 
standpoint of history to give this cred- 
it to some man or woman, but the 
cold prosaic facts show conclusively 
that the safety of this people rested 
with the food they had to eat. The 
production of Indian corn in the Un- 
ited States has increased in the last 
fifty vears from something over five 
hundred million to over two billion 
bushels, of which quantity about ten 
per cent is used for human food, or 
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POBACCY) 
society a happier civilization, than in 
the slave-holding states before the 
war. No man ever surpassed the old 
time Southern gentleman, in purity of 
his private life, in refined and gener- 
ous hospitality, in chivalric courage, 
in romantic gallantry, and in moral 
grandeur of character. Nor did any 
woman ever surpass the Southern 
woman in queeniy dignity, and state- 
liness of bearing and accomplishment, 
in dash and grace, and suavity of 
manners, as developed by the social 
conditions centering around the cot- 
ton plantations in the early half of the 
nineteenth century. 





















One hundred and ten years ago 
2,000,000 pounds of cotton were pro- 
duced in) America. Then Whitney 
came with his cotton gin. His coming 
was of more importance than the 
whole of the British army in 1812, or 
the actions of all the congresses dur- 
ing the early years of our natural his- 
tory. Seven years after the invention 
of the cotton gin the production of 
cotton increased from two million to 
forty million pounds. One hundred 
years later 4,000,000,000 pounds were 
produced in a single year in this coun- 
try. One writer speaks as follows: 
“The importance of cotton in our for- 
eign trade relations can be appreciat- 
ed from the simple statement that 
from September 1, 1875, to August 
30, 1895, our exports of this staple 
were valued at $4,200,000,000, while 
the total export of wheat and flour 
combined for the same period were 
$2,610,000,000, showing a_ difference 
of $1,600,000,000 in favor of cotton.” 

Professor Hunt “How 
much less clothing do you suppose we 
would wear if we were compelled to 
substitute linen for cotton cloth?” 

\nd Lord Macauley is reported as 
saving: “What Peter the Great did to 
make Russia dominant, Eli Whitney’s 
invention of the cotton gin has more 
than equalled in its relation to the 
progress and power of the United 
States.” 


suggests: 


Going now to a less important crop, 
so far as territorial growth is con- 
cerned, we find the tobacco plant ear- 
lv prominent in the history of our 
country. It has been most peculiarly 
connected with the social and indus- 
trial development because it was the 
most valuable resource, which the na- 
tive plants of America offered to the 
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new settlers. The importance of this 
plant is seen in the following selected 
words of Professor Shaler: “Tobacco 
has been in the possession of native 
Indian tribes from remote antiquity, 
as is shown by the fact that pipes are 
found in very ancient graves and tu- 
muli. When the country was first set- 
tled by the Europeans, this narcotic 
seems to have been in use in their 
ceremonials by all tribes which dwelt 
in regions where the plant could be 
grown. The habit of smoking was 
quickly adopted in Europe, and spread 
with singular rapidity to many parts 
of Asia. No other conquest has ever 
been so rapidly effected as that made 
by tobacco. Within a century from 
the time of its advent in the Old 
World it spread beyond the limits of 
european speech ; it went, indeed, far- 
ther and faster than any faith has 
ever extended.” 

The tobacco plant was money to 
the early settlers; its growth and cul- 
ture occasioned the importation of 
slaves. Its history after the time the 
white man found it reads like a rom- 
ance, and its importance is second to 
no movement, or 
has seen. 

These three plants have made his- 
tory then; they are deserving more 
attention from a historic standpoint 
than they have ever been given. 

Let Capt. John Smith and Pocahon- 
tas and others like them receive less 
attention in our school histories, and 
more time and attention be given to 
the real facts and conditions '*-+ have 
made our history, and our boys and 
girls will be more truly educated and 
the history of our achievments more 
closely re'ated to facts. 


man this country 


APPLE CULTURE 


Editor of Farm and Home 


N the growing tendencies toward 

i specialties in farming and in 
business, no branch of agricul- 

ture offers greater inducements and 
hepe of pecuniary reward for north- 





By Edwin C. Powell 


ern conditions than apple culture on a 
commercial scale. The well-worn 
statement that the apple is the king of 
Iruits means that more apples are 
consumed in one way or another by 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































more people on more days in the year 
than any other fruit. Through good 
times and bad times the apple holds its 
own. It has come to be a necessity to 
millions of people and enters into their 
daily diet in many forms. Because of 
this wide and universal consumption, 
which is increasing year by year, there 
is certainty of a continued good de- 
mand at satisfactory prices for the 
fruit. 

The rapid increase and spread of 
fungus and insect pests is taking the 
productions of good apples out of the 
hands of the average farmer, who 
cannot or will not give his trees the 
necessary care and attention. The per- 
fection of spraying appliances and the 
investigations of entomologists, biolo- 
gists, and practical fruit growers has 
made it possib‘e to keen ahead of these 
pests, so that fine fruit can be pro- 
duced in a commercial way at a low 
cost. 

Apple culture is not such a complex 
business that only a few persons of 
extra skill and large capital can in- 
dulge in it, yet it calls for a greater 
exercise of knowledge and skill than 
possessed, or at least practiced, by the 
average farmer, and in return it offers 
larger rewards. The time has long 
passed when a man could set out some 
trees in holes dug in the ground and 
return in a few years to harvest a crop 
of fine apples. In contemplating apple 
culture, either as a business or as a 
side issue to general or other special 
lines of farming, several essentials are 
needed to ensure success. First, 
must be a love and adaptability to the 
business ; second, a suitable location as 
regards nearness to shipping points, 
and suitable character of the land; 
third, the selection of trees for the fu- 
ture orchard, their planting and after 
care. Each man must decide for him- 
self whether he possesses the first 
qualification, and if he decides in the 
affirmative, either make the most of 
his present location, or seek a new one, 
which will be well adapted to the pur- 
pose. 

The rapid extension of apple cul- 
ture in the past quarter century of 
more has been made possible by the 
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cheapness and ease with which young 
trees could be obtained. The nursery 
business has doubled and then doubled 
again, and the aim has been to pro- 
duce and sell a large number of trees 
at a low price. The trees have been 
propagated and grown at the lowest 
P ssible cost with the idea of getting 
a ‘arge, finely shaped tree at time of 
selling. Beyond this the average nurs- 
eryman has given little or no thought. 
Scions for propagation have been 
taken from young trees in the nurs- 
ery rows and this c ntinued for sev- 
eral generations has lead to the pro- 
duction of trees whose chief end is 
making wood growth. The result of 
this is seen in. thousands of — trees 
which are rank growers, tardy in com- 
ing into bearing, and when they do 
bear produce only a small quantity of 
fruit. 

The nurserymen are not entirely to 
blame for this condition of affairs. 
The demand from planters has been 
i-r low priced trees and the nursery 
men have sought merely to supply this 
without taking any other responsibil- 
ity on their shoulders. Anyone who 
contemplates setting an orchard, eith- 
er of 10 trees or 10,000, and wishes 
the maximum return from the same, 
must begin at the beginning, which is 
the selection of scions from which the 
young trees are to be propagated. He 
must even go further than this, and 
eet the best stocks on which to work 
these scions. Many, but not all, farm- 
ers and fruit growers are so situated 
that they can propagate their own 
trees better than they can buy them. 
Grant that the nurseryman, through 
Lis greater skill, can produce cheaper 
trees, I doubt if he can produce better 
ones. 

It is hardly necessary to enter into 
a discussion of plant breeding, and it 
is almost needless to say that apple or 
other fruit trees are as susceptible to 
breeding and improvement through 
se‘ection as are cows or pigs, or any 
kind of live stock. This being the 
case. which it seems to me is not open 
to argument, it behooves the tree 
planter to select his scions from trees 
which possess the greatest number of 
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desirable characteristics, among which 
are early, annual and prolific bearing 
of high quality fruit, and a healthy 
and vigorous growth. A slight investi- 
gation of the individual trees which 
make up an orchard will show won- 
derful differences in this respect. 
There are two ways open to the 
tree p-anter in securing his trees—he 
may grow them himself, or co-operate 
with some reliable nurseryman to pro- 
duce them for him. Each plan has its 
advantages, and each grower must de- 
cide for himself which plan to follow. 
\ grower who contemplates — setting 
only a small orchard and who wishes 
to get his trees with the least trouble 
and expense and yet secure the best 
quality, would probably get better re- 
sults by co-operating with a good 
nurseryman. Make your contract with 
the nurseryman that you will furnish 
him the scions and that from these he 
will propagate and deliver to you at a 
specified time a given number of trees 
of a stated size, headed at a given 
height. Be sure to specify just what you 
want. If you want the trees headed at 
three, four or five feet be particular to 
state it. A grower who contemplates 
setting a thousand or more trees can 
probably save something by raising 
them. Two methods of | propagation 
are at hand—root grafting or budd- 
ing. Well grown American seedlings 
can be purchased at a low price, or a 
grower, if he choses, can select seed 
from thrifty, hardy trees and plant 
them, but unless one has a soil par- 
ticularly adapted to this purpose the 
result in growing the seedling stock 


may be disappointing. If root grafting 
is practiced the work can be done dur- 
ing the winter when one is supposed 
to have most leisure in farm work and 
The 


budding must be done in the late sum- 


when duties are less pressing. 
mer when other work is sometimes 
rushing and competent help difficult 
to secure. 

Too great care cannot be given to 
the selection of scions. The good as 
well as the bad fauwits of the parent 
tree are reproduced in the young 
trees. Cultivation and location, how- 


ever, have considerable to do with 
modifying these tendencies. First of 
all the parent tree must be healthy and 
a good grower. Otherwise it cannot 
produce large crops of good fruit 
through many seasons. In addition to 
a good constitution the tree must pro- 
duce fruit of the highest type. There 
is a wonderful difference in trees in 
this respect, and it is more noticeable 
in some varieties than in others. Take 
aldwins, for instance, one tree in the 
orchard may give a high colored, hard, 
firm apple, the next tree to it a large 
soft-grained fruit, lacking in keeping 
ualities as well as color. The parent 
tree should also not only be a prolific 
bearer, but yield a good crop each 
year. We have too many trees that 
bear only every other year. It is the 
moderate yearly bearing trees which 
will produce the best fruit and the 
most of it during a series of years. 
leeding and culture will do much, 
however, to intensify the yearly bear- 
ing capacity. I have seen such highly 
profitable results from the selection of 
scions for propagating young trees 
that | want to impress upon my read- 
ers the importance of it. I have in 
mind a certain Sutton Beauty tree 
which came into bearing three years 
from the time it was planted and has 
produced a good crop of fruit every 
year since. It bore one year earlier 
than any Sutton tree in the orchard, 
two vears earlier than most of them, 
and from three to four years sooner 
than some of them. Many scions have 
been taken from this tree and over 90 
per cent of the trees propagated from 
it which have come into bearing, have 
shown these same characteristics of 
early and annual production. 

The app:e is adapted to a wide 
range of soils and location. In select- 
ing location of the future orchard 

high, moderately rich and 
drained land which is fair- 
ly smooth, level and can be eas- 
ily cultivated. While there are 
many profitable orchards on_ fields 
too rocky or too steep for cultivation, 
I think it unwise to set a new orchard 
on such land. Cherries often do well 


che se 


well 
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The trees must be cul- 
tivated for the first half dozen years 
at least. Possibly 2 per cent or 3 per 
cent of orchard sites are on such land 
that the trees will give profitable re- 
turns if the land is seeded down to 
grass after the trees come into bear- 
ing. The vast majority of growers can 
get the most profitable returns from 
orchards which are cultivated on land 
that produces nothing but apple trees. 
As spraying has come to be a neces- 
sity the advantage of level land for an 
orchard site is apparent. 


on such fields. 


Land for apple trees should be in 
good heart and preferably cultivated 
for a year or two previous to setting. 
The distance apart, for setting the 
trees, should be governed entirel V by 
the purpose for which the orchard is 
grown. If you are setting an orchard 
for your chi:dren, plant the trees 35 
to 40 feet apart each way; if you are 
growing it for r quick returns, plant the 
trees 16 to 20 feet apart each way. In 
the northeastern states, where trees 
make relatively slow growth, are from 
6 to 10 years in reaching bearing age 
and live for a century, a different 
system of planting shoud be follow- 
ed than in the and southwest, 
where trees reach bearing age in two 
to four years and die of old age before 
twenty-five. 


west 


It is possible and profitable in this 
section to secure a combination of ear- 
ly bearing and ‘ong lived orchards. 
For this purpose I should plant a per- 
manent orchard, in which the trees 
are to stand from 30 to 40 feet apart 
each way, the distance depending on 
the variety, some wanting more space 
than others. | would plant these per- 
manent trees of varieties which 
are notable for long life and contin- 
ued heavy bearing, such, for instance, 
as Baldwin, Northern Spy, Roxbury 
Russet and Rhode Island Greening. 
Between these plant a row of trees 
each way of varieties which come into 
bearing early and which can be re- 
moved when the permanent trees 
need the room. This will mean that 
the trees stand from 15 to 20 feet 
apart each way, which will be ample 


those 
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for 10 to 15 years. If a man has not 
the courage to cut out an apple tree 
when it is beginning to crowd two 
others which are more valuable he 
should not set his trees so close, and if 
he cannot set his trees so close he 
should not attempt apple culture as 
a business. Close planting will give 
the maximum returns from a piece of 
land in a minimum of time. 

Clean culture is demanded from 
the start. This does not mean keeping 
the ground bare of all other crops. 
Grain should never be grown in a 
fruit orchard of any kind, except as a 
crop for winter protection to 
turn under in the — spring. 
make an ideal crop to grow in a young 
orchard. For profitable returns they 
require high fertilization and frequent 
cultivation early in the season, which 
is most favorable to the trees. They 
are harvested in time to sow a cover 
crop of rye, Oats or vetches, which 
will afford winter protection to the 
ground and make enough growth to 
hold snow. Squashes also make a good 
orchard er p- 

Low headed trees are 
many ways. They can be sprayed 
much easier and the expense of pick 
ing, as well as pruning, is lessened. ri 
the tree grows older it is unnecessary 
to plow or harrow close to the trunk 


cover 
Potatoes 


desirable in 


and a strip several feet in width may 


be left. The feeding out be- 
yond and but littce weeds 
will grow in this strip if uncultivated. 
of this fact, and further that 
orchard tools as now made will work 
successfully several feet at one side of 
the horse, cultivation under 
headed trees is easy. 

In my own orchard T have set large- 
ly two-year-old Northern Spy 
then top budded or grafted. This 
gives a tree with a very healthy, hardy 
body and makes possible the growing 
of some varieties which produce fine 
fruit, that are rather weak 
The question of varieties must be 
left to each grower. A study of mark- 
et centers reveals the fact that com- 
mercial varieties are few. As a general 
rule the most profit can be made from 


roots are 
grass or 
Because 


low 


trees, 


growers. 
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those varieties most in demand. East- 
ern markets know the Baldwin, 
Greening, Northern Spy, Spitzen- 
burg, Russet, King, Gravenstein, 
Wagner, Wealthy and a_ few 
others and will take them in al- 
most unlimited quantities. There is a 
demand at high prices for a limited 


quantity of a few choice table sorts 
from fruit stands, hotels and fancy 
grocers. A safe rule to follow is to 
plant such varieties as do best in your 
location, the fruit of which is of good 
size, color and quality. A good apple 
will bring a good price anywhere at 
any time no matter what its name. 


ENLARGING OUR SPHERE OF INFLUENCE 
By Scott H. Perky, ’06 


of a movement attempted two 

years ago by the Alpha Zeta 
Fraternity of Cornell, as it may be of 
interest to the students here, espec- 
ially at this beginning of a new era of 
aims and developments in the College 
of Agriculture. The movement failed, 
but its failure was due to the depress- 
ing epidemic that visited Ithaca in 
the spring, and not, we believe, to 
any sufficient indifference on the part 
of the members. 

Early in the winter the idea grew 
with certain of the members that no- 
thing would do so much to insure the 
raternal spirit and strengthen the 
Chapter as some kind of effort that 
would engage all its members in the 
improvement of self through aiding 
some cause. The matter was brought 


I should like to outline the history 


up and a paper presented by one of 
argument in 
brief was substantially as follows: 
technical, 

should be in some measure a working 


the members, whose 


Our Fraternity is and 


Fraternity. Some work should be 
chosen into which every man would 
put some thought and effort. We 
should practice a kind of economy in 
the choice of this work, the principles 
of which economy of choice would 
seem to include the largest results for 
the least effort and for the highest 
satisfaction, and the most influential 
work in respect to our Fraternity and 
probably to our college. 

The nature of the work proposed 
seem to meet the requirements, We 


were to make ourselves acquainted 
with rural communities and conditions 
within a radius of several miles of 
Ithaca; to meet the farmers individ- 
ually and collectively—visiting them 
in their homes where welcome, and 
joining in and holding meetings; to 
work through farmers’ organizations 
whenever permitted. Our objects were 
to become acquainted with farming 
men, and to make a study of rural 
conditions ; to exchange opinions with 
the farmers, with a view to enriching 
our knowledge and, in some measure, 
theirs ; to acquaint the farmers with the 
work at Cornell—a matter in which 
they are strangely uninformed—to the 
end of encouraging a better feeling 
and honest inquiry regarding the Col- 
lege of Agriculture; to better, to 
whatever extent we may be able, 
through influence, social, educational, 
and sympathetic, the rural conditions 
within our field. All this was expect- 
ed to greatly enrich our Fraternity 
life. 

There was no dissenting voice to 
this proposal. Indeed, the Chapter 
took it up with enthusiasm, and reso- 
lutions were passed, committees ferm- 
ed, and the machinery was. started 
wherewith to put it into effect. 

The initiatory attempt was made 
shortly after the Christmas holidays 
at a farmers’ club meeting in a town 
several miles from Ithaca. Three of 
the members were delegated. They 
were made very welcome. Short 
talks were given by them, and they 
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answered several questions about 
farm operations. We thought this a 
good beginning. 

Our next attempt, which was to 
be made at the George Junior Repub- 
lic, was prepared for with consider- 
able interest. It was planned that four 
or five of our number should give 
short talks on interesting topics, one 
of which was to be illustrated by lan- 
tern views. The day before we were 
to go, however, Mr. George was tele- 
graphed that we could not be with 
him, as three of the speakers were 
sick. The typhoid epidemic was then 
at its height. Conditions were so de- 
pressing, that the work had to be sus- 
pended. No effort has yet been made 
to repeat the experiment this year, al- 
though the wish that it might be done 
is strong with several. The experiment 
was too brief and incomplete to fetch 
any results. 


It was intended that this work 
should extend beyond the Chapter 
and become in time a work engaging 
as many students in the 
could be enlisted. Indeed, for the 
George Junior Republic excursion, 
one of the speakers procured was out- 
side the Fraternity. The Chapter was 
merely starting a work that it hoped 
would spread to all colleges of agri 
culture. 


College as 


A year or two will pass, perhaps, 
before a similar work will be started. 
But whenever or wherever it will be, 
it can only claim success where a for- 
mer attempt. here recorded, failed. 
The work will be generous but prac 
tical, for the more the college youth 
instill the spirit of hope and of pro- 
where it is too finn 
the and sooner will the 
farming country assume the right pro- 
portion and arrive at a 
prosperity. 


Tess casyv to 


none, surer 


substantial 


MEETING OF THE SOCIETY FOR HORTICULTURAL 
SCIENCE 


Pro 








\ well for the benefit of 
those who are not familiar with 
this new society and its work- 

ings to say that it was organized in 

Boston in September, 1903; that dur- 

ing convocation week of the same year 

in St. Louis it met with the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science; and that its second form- 
al annual meeting took place with the 

A. A. A. S. in Philadelphia at the 

University of Pennsylvania, Dec. 27 

and 28, 1904. 

The society stands for the advance- 
ment of the scientific side of horticul- 
ture; for the promotion of horticul- 
tural research. At the organization of 
the Professor L. H. Bailey 
consented to take the presidency, and, 
much to the gratification of the mem- 
bership, he has continued to serve as 
chief executive. 


T may be 


Sé ciety, 





By John Craig 


f Horticult 


cer ly , 


The attendances 
meeting 


at the 

excellent. 

the large number of 
~ 


Philadelphia 
considering 
counter-attrac 
tions. The papers lived up to the ten- 
ets of the society thes 
pithy and suggestive. 


Was 


were brief, 
The president presented an illum 
inating and inspiring address on 
“What is the future for Horticultural 
Science?” It is hoped that this ad- 
dress will shortly appear in print. Ev- 
en an abstract would be most inade- 
quate. The speaker pointed out. that 
it was difficult to say where horticul- 
ture began and where botany left off. 
He showed the composite character 
and 
broad 


Sa\ 


great scope included in this 

field of study, the gradual 
growth of the pedagogics of horticul- 
ture and the great opportunities for 
the student who has the point of view 


and knowledge of a horticulturist 
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combined with the training of a plant 
physiologist. 

The address was listened to with 
much satisfaction by the members of 
the Society for the Promotion of Ag- 
ricultural Knowledge as well as the 
members of the Society for Horticul- 
tural Science. 

Among the pypers presented were 
two, by L. C. Corbett, of the United 
States [Experimental Farm at Arling- 
ton, and W. W. Tracy, of the Seed 
Division of the U. S. Department of 
\griculture. These bore upon the ne- 
cessity and value of co-ordinated va- 
riety tests in vegetable studies. The 
writers also pointed out that commer- 
cal descriptions were of little or no 
value in distinguishing varieties. They 
were indefinite, vague and of prac- 
tically no assistance in determining 
questions of nomenclature and classi- 
fication. They urged the necessity of 
making type descriptions of varieties 
when first introduced. Carrying out 
this idea, a committee of the society 
was appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of standardizing descriptive oler- 
icultural methods. The committee was 
also asked to report upon the matter 
of a registration bureau where type 
descriptions of new varieties might be 
filed when the variety was introduced. 


Papers upon various phases of the 


imp rtant cover-crop question were 
presented by U. P. Hedrick, of Michi- 
gan, and W. T. Macoun, of Ottawa. 
The gist of Mr. Hedrick’s paper was 
that our knowledge of the inter-rela- 
tions of plants was yet too limited 
to enable us to dogmatize on what 
plants were best for this kind or that 
kind of fruit crop. Mr. Macoun re- 
commended the English horse bean 
for orchard cover-crop purposes. 
While it vielded less of nitrogen than 
vetch and clover, it had proved vigor- 
ous, was a good snow collector and 
could be readily plowed under in the 
spring. 

\ paper by C. P. Close, of the Dela- 
ware Experiment Station, showed 
that it was possible for plants to de- 


velop chlorophyll under the exclusive 
influence of the Cooper-Hewitt mer- 
cury vapor electric light. His experi- 
ments did not compare this illumin- 
ant with others such as are or incan- 
descent lights, but simply demonstrat- 
ed the point already mentioned. While 
the formation of chlorophyll was nor- 
mal, the develonment of the plant was 
very abnormal. Lettuce plants became 
very much dra n and even took on 
a twining habit. Radishes failed to 
bottom and were very much attenuat- 
ed. Owing to the small cost of this 
light as compared with are or incan- 
descent, there may be a future for it 
in the winter forcing of plants. 

P. J. Parrott, of the New York Ex- 
periment Station, showed that better 
results in the use of lime and sulphur 
as an insecticide and fungicide were 
obtained by making one application of 
this mixture during the dormant peri- 
od and following it with two applica- 
tions of Bordeaux mixture at proper 
intervals than by using Bordeaux 
mixture throughout. This is an im- 
portant observation. The value of 
lime and sulphur as an insecticide has 
been demonstrated, but it had not yet 
been shown that its efficiency was in- 
creased by supplementing it with Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

N. FE. Hansen, of the South Dakota 
Experiment Station, described a num- 
ber of experiments which he had un- 
der way for the purpose of develop- 
ing a race of fruits capable of with- 
standing the vicissitudes of north- 
western winters and summers. Exten- 
sive breeding experiments with sand 
cherries and plums resulted in many 
thousands of seedlings being produced 
which are now undergoing the process 
of selection. Mr. Hansen has succeed- 
ed in making a number of curious 
combinations, such as the peach and 
sand cherry: the sand cherry and nec- 
tarine: the sand cherry and Prunus 
Simoni. We may look for some freak 
fruits from these unions. 

The progress of horticulture in for- 


eign countries was outlined respect- 
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ively by S. Frazer for Great Britain 
and Ireland, and W. T. Macoun for 
Canada and the British provinces. 

Other papers presented were, “An 
Experiment on the Selection of Seed 
Potatoes” by H. J. Eustace, N. Y. Ex- 
periment Station; “The Value of an 
Orchard Survey” and “Some Interro- 
gation Points” by J. Craig, Cornell 
University, and ‘“Mendellism as Ex- 
emplified by Carnation Crosses” by J. 
B. Norton, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


HE editors of the Cornell 
. Countryman have tried re- 
peatedly to obtain articles on 
the farm labor question. It seems to be 
an impossibility to get coherent dis- 
cussions of the subject. To encourage 
further investigation of this, the most 
pressing topic of today, we shall bring 
in these columns incoherent labor 
notes from the various fields of agri- 
cultural activity for a comparative 
study of the essential points. 


England. 

As an illustration of the wagescale 
existing for farm help in England 
may serve a few quotations from the 
Mark Lane Express, London, on the 
Martinmas Hirings. 

“A number of 
hirings were held November 21-28, 
and in the majority the wages, as 
at the first hirings, were lower than 
last year, and as a rule the supply was 
more than demanded.” 
details of 
fairs : 


second Martinmas 


Here are the 
one of the chief hiring 


Darlington. 


“The November hirings at Darling- 
ton on Monday brought a good num- 
ber of both male and female servants. 


Rates of wages for female servants 
were maintained, but there was a 


downward tendency for men and lads, 
the latter being plentiful. First class 


* Send contributions for this department to C. B 


FARM LABOR THE WORLD OVER* 





There were some changes in the 
officers’ list. V. A. Clark, Arizona Ex- 
periment Station, becomes secretary, 
and U. P. Hedrick, Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, 
W. R. 


son, Maine, and John 


assistant secretary. 
Lazenby, Ohio, W. M. Mun- 
New 


York, won places upon the executive. 


Craig, 


There is no doubt that this society 
has a place and a mission. Its member- 
ship and meetings are marked by ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm. 







got from 


bh 


managing men and foremen 
£26 to £30 for the year; good plough- 
men £18 to £21; secondary lads, £14 
to £16; and younger boys, £8 to £12 
each. Females for dairying and farm 
work, £18 to £21; cooks, £19 to £22; 
secondary servants for domestic or 
farm £12 to £15; vounger girls, £7 to 
fio.” The first hiring fairs occur in 
England at the Whitsuntide. In some 


cases the wages at the second hirings 


were £2 or £3 less than at the first 
hiring. 
British East .\frica. 
The value of human labor varies 
considerably in the different parts o1 


the territory. The Kavirondo labor is 
paid with 1 1-4 pence per day. In the 
agricultural districts of Kikuyu and 
Masailand the price is 5s. 4d. to 6s. 
1od. per month; in the coast districts, 
however, it is 9s. 4d. per month. As 
the main business at present lies at the 
coast we must accept the wages there 
as representative. These are about 1-2 
the wages of an Egyptian laborer 
just as it actually costs for farmwork 
done one-half of the Egyptian price 
for value received.—lacts taken from 


“Der Tropenpflanser.” 
Philippine Islands. 


From an article by Alleyne Ireland 
in the “Outlook” a few statements re 
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garding the labor conditions in the 
Philippine Islands are interesting. 


“The war, with its aftermath of 
ladronism, has thrown much land out 
of cultivation; plagues of locusts, and 
rinderpest among the cattle, have in- 
flicted severe losses upon the agricul- 
turalists; but the most serious direct 
blow to industry has been the absorp- 
tion of all the better labor supply of 
the islands by the government service. 


“The high rate of wages offered by 
the army and by various government 
undertakings has drained the country 
districts of that small proportion of 
the population which can by any 
stretch of the imagination be called 
hardworking, and there remains for 


the use of employers outside the towns 
a force of laborers not only ineffic- 
ient in quality but hopelessly insuffic- 
ient in quantity.” 

Not entering into the pros and cons 
of imported Chinese labor Mr. Ireland 
states as his opinion that “the only 
possible road to economic salvation 
for the Philippine Islands lies in that 
direction, and that, so far from the 
introduction of Chinese labor inflict- 
ing an injury upon the Filipinos, there 
can be no doubt that it would result, 
as it has done elsewhere, in material 
improvement in the lot of the natives, 
through the general increase of busi- 
ness due to the presence of a hard- 
working and peaceable population of 
laboring men.” 


THE COMING POULTRY SHOW 
By J. G. Halpin, ’06 


\ST year the students in Poul- 
try Husbandry held a Poul- 
try Show. The fact that this 

show was a success is readily seen by 
the interest that outsiders, as well as 
the poultry students, are taking in 
the coming show which will occur on 
the 13th, 14th and 15th of February. 
Mr. MeGrew will be in town and 
deliver poultry lectures just previous 
to the show. Then Mr. Orr will be 
here to judge the show. Other noted 
poultry men will probably also be in 
attendance. 

lLast vear the entire show, with the 
exception of the incubator display, 
was held in the judging pavilion. 
This year a three-story building has 
heen added to the department and 
supplies a long felt want, affording 
room for a much more extensive dis- 
play of poultry and implements con- 
nected with poultry husbandry. 

In the cellar of this new building 
will be found a display of incubators. 
Many of the best makes of machines 
are already in the incubator cellar and 
we hope that several others will be 
added and in operation in time for the 
show. Here is a chance for the man 
or woman, who does not know what 


L, 


kind of a machine to buy or is not sat- 
isfied with the machine that he or she 
is using to see the different makes of 
machines in operation side by 
thus offering a much better opportun- 
ity to one than if he visited 
several incubator factories in succes- 
sion. 

In another part of this cellar will 
be found the egg room which doubt- 
less will interest many poultrymen. 
Next to this is an egg testing room 
which is being fitted up in the most 
modern style. A display of bone cut- 
ters and other machinery will be 
found also in this cellar. 

The first floor will be of no less in- 
terest it is hoped. The poultry de- 
partment already owns one of the 
best collections of eggs in the United 
States. These will be properly ar- 
ranged and labeled, affording an ex- 
cellent opportunity ) compare the 
tvpical eggs of all of the breeds that 
are raised to any extent in this coun- 
try. 

In the same room will be found a 
display of poultry books and maga- 
zines. The association will receive sub- 
scriptions for any of these magazines 
and sell the books at the lowest pos- 


side, 


select 


t 
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sible figure. But few people realize 
the rapid stride that has been made in 
the last few years along the line of 
poultry literature. We hope that the 
visitors to the show will note the 
large number of well written maga- 
zines and subscribe for some of them. 
An increase in the interest taken in 
poultry literature is a good thing and 
if the association can help this along 
we feel that we have accomplished 
some good. 

On the same floor will be found a 
very choice collection of poultry pests 
such as the weasel, fox, skunk, hawk, 
crow, etc. Enlarged drawings of in- 
sect enemies will be displayed on the 
walls. Also plans of poultry houses, 
trap nests, and various other devices 
will be found. Various kinds of feeds 
will also be displayed. A large num- 
ber of prepared foods, grits, etc., are 
on the market, these will all be label- 
ed, affording a good opportunity for 
the novice at least to see what these 
are. 

Finally a section of this floor will 
be given up to a display of bantams. 
An effort is being made reach as 
many as possible of the nearby breed 
ers of choice bantams and it is hoped 
that we may secure one of the finest 
displays of these interesting _ little 
birds that has ever been seen in this 
section. Belgian hares and_ pigeons 
will also be included in this display. 
Squab raisers in this section are earn- 
estly invited to correspond with the 
association if they have any birds that 
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they could spare for the show. 

All of the larger fowls will be 
found in the judging pavillion. The 
department already owns representat- 
ives of fourteen breeds of chickens 
and four breeds of ducks. Several 
other breeds will be shown including 
representatives from some of the 
prize winning flocks of E. G. Wyck- 
oft. 

each student in Poultry Husbandry 
will draw a slip telling him to go to 
a certain pen and select fowls to enter 
the competition. He is then required 
to judge the entire show. Thus, each 
student receives practice in selecting, 
fitting and judging fowls the same as 
is done in actual practice. The entire 


show will then be judged by Mr. T. 
I. Orr, secretary of the American 
Poultry Association, thus furnishing 


the best kind of a check on the stud- 
ent’s ability as a judge. Students 
passing more than go per cent in 
judging will receive a certificate of 
proficiency in judging. It is also hop- 
ed that some kind of a prize will be 
awarded to the student who shows 
the ¢g ficiency. Students and 
others not actually taking poultry are 
requested to in the contest 


reatest: pr 


take part 
debarred f 1 


but are rom receiving any 
ther reward than honorable mention. 

The show will soon be here and the 
hearty co-operation of all is earnestly 
requested to help us to make the show 
a great success. Come and bring your 
friends and any choice poultry that 
vou wish to exhibit. 
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a 
There has been a storm. 
It was caused by an an- 
ti-chemical view of the 


Assistant Managers 


The Practical 
Value of Bul- 
letins 22, 23 


fertility of the land. Since the days of 


von Liebig the fertility of the land 
has been measured through a hydro- 
chloric acid bottle. The fury of the 
storm seems to be due to the meeting 
of several storm centers, most import- 
ant of which has been Bulletin 22 of 
the Bureau of Soils. There were oth- 
ers. Now that the waters 
have become somewhat calm, and the 


troubled 


boatmen are putting for harbor at all 
possible speed, it may be worth while 
to take an inventory, and see what re- 
mains that is sound and usable. The 
nearly so 
the 


wreckage has not been 


great as seemed possible when 
storm was at its height. 

The seeker after the truth may hold 
fast to the following propositions. (1) 
That the percentage of water soluble 
salts in the soil is associated with the 
rate of yield in enough instances to 
suggest cause and effect. 

(2) The perecentage of water sol- 
uble salts of “plant food” can be modi- 
fied by a proper soil management 
which includes tillage, the adding of 
stable manure and chemical fertilizers. 

(3) In order to be effective the 


water soluble salts must be in the right 
place, that is, where the roots are, not 
the Con- 
centration near the surface can in some 


concentrated near surface. 
measure be prevented by tillage, so 
that there are at least two reasons for 
tillage, namely, to modify the water- 
plant at any moment of time. 

(4) In many instances, more per- 
haps than has been popularly suppos- 
quantities of 
water soluble salts yield very differ- 


ed, soils having equal 
ent quantities of the same crop. In 
the factor 
in plant production been shown 


other words, limiting 
has 
due to some 


food.” 


In some cases the yield seems to be re- 


to be in these cases 


other factor than “plant 
lated to the amount of water avail- 
able to the plant,—not necessarily the 
per cent of water in the soil. In other 
cases, it has not yet been shown that 


the limiting factor is. 


(5) A’ fact of 


nificance 


considerable 


sig- 


brought out in the dis- 
cussion (a piece of driftwood wash- 
that the 


the soil does not depend alone upon 


ed ashore ) is humus in 
the amount of organic matter applied, 
but upon the rate of decay. The man- 
agement of the soil should be such, 
therefore, as to modify the rate of de- 
cay to the needs of the soil. Unfort- 
unately, suggestions of practical val- 
ue in thus managing the soil have 
not vet been made. 
The old 

tion of the exhaustion of the 
the that there are a cer- 
tain number of pounds of plant food 


(6) mathematical no- 


soil, idea 
in the soil, that a given number of 
crops would exhaust this plant food, 
and then crops could not longer be 
raised, has been relegated to the rub- 
bish heap. Twenty vears ago the dis- 
mal theory was taught that the soil was 






























































































































































































































































made fertile through ages of accumu- 
lation of nitrates washed from the at- 
mosphere and stored in the humus of 
the soil. It would only be a few years 
until all this nitrogen, thus accumu- 
lated plus that accumulated in a few 
nitrate deposits would be exhausted, 
and then the human race would silent- 
ly disappear off the face of the earth, 
although bathed in an atmosphere of 
plenty. Fortunately for mankind, nat- 
ure is not ordered in accordance with 
the limited intelligence of its mem- 
bers. All history and allscience, when 
properly interpreted, give no warrant 
for the belief that the human race is 
to starve to death through the cxhaus- 
tion of the soil. Both equally empha- 
size the fact that the crop producing 
power of the soil may be temporarily 
and quickly injured through ‘mpioper 
management. 

(7) From = all this 
the thoughtful 


discussion 
farmer will see 
no less importance to careful 


preservation of farm manure or the 


the 
judicious application of commerci.! 
fertilizers, but he will perceive the im- 
portance of not limiting their effect- 
iveness from lack of proper drainaxe, 
improper or 


insufficient tillage, or 


from the lack or injudicious rotation 
of crops. 


“The Legislature at its 
New York 


tea coming session will be 

asked to make an appro- 
priation of $4,000,000 for the immed’ 
ate improvement of highways in this 
the 


act, and again to enact the bill whicn 


State under Higbie-Armscrong 
will authorize a $50,000,000 bond is- 
sue for the carrying out of an ex-en- 
sive plan of highway construction de- 
vised by State Engineer and Survevvi 
Bond one 


year ago. This program 
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was outlined by the executive coni- 
mittee of the annual Good Roaés Con- 
vention of delegates representing the 
various boards of supervisors of the 
State to be held at Albany January 
24 and 25. This executive committee 


represents 350 delegates from 57 
counties of the State, which are inter- 
ested in road improvement. and it is 
the duty of the committce to prepare 
recommendations for legislative en- 


New Yorker. 


readers to 


actment.—Rural 
We De- 


cember issue regarding the plans for 


refer our our 


this work, where Mr. White develops 


the $50,000,000 pr position, 


\s various papers on 


A New Horti- 


from tis 
culture Paper 


Horticulture 
to time become extinct, 
others spring into existance to cortes- 
pond, Only within a few months 02 
of the oldest and what was formerly 
known as one of the standard garden 


~ 


Garden'ng, 


magazines, “American e 
has entirely dropped out of existence. 
Then on the other hand, for instance, 
“Country Life in America.” of only a 
few vears duration, has becom? one of 
the most popular and widely spread 
of the many publications on Horticul- 
ture, Landscape Gardening and allied 
subjects. The new magazine “Horti- 
culture,” which has just recently ap- 
peared, promises to be a very valuable 
paper as it is to be especially devoted 
to the commercial side of Horticulture 
but will also treat thoroughly on 
kindred 
subjects. The editor and manager, Mr 
Wm. J. Stewart, of Boston, Mass., 1s, 
and has been for vears, the Secretary 


of the 


and it 1s quite 


Landscape Gardening and 


Socicty of American Florists 
evident that the paper 
will become quite widely spread and 
well patronized through this  estab- 


lished foundation of advertisement. 
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The paper gives many good articles 
by eminent horticultural writers; also 
collections of short articles from vari- 
ous parts of the country on outdoor 
art and craft; the wholesale cut flower 
market reports; directory and news of 
clubs and societies; the market gard- 
ener, and many other minor things 
and 


of interest to the Horticulturist 


l‘loriculturist. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL 
NEWS 


Preaching the Gospel of Good Seed 
Corn. 


SEED CORN 
_SPECIAL 


DECEMBER 14-16 


SUC 
nn 


—_——— RUC FO OF ee 


NEBRASKA CORN PRODUCERS 


Treie will Arrive at Points named betow On Time wnt ated 
FOR 20 MINUTE STOPS 


ARRIVAL OF SPECIAL 


~ eect 2] 


Ci cetsnet 4 , 
At which Towns Froe Mustrated Lectures will 


be delivered by the Profossor of Agric ultur: 
and other Scientific Men of the 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


TOPICS: 
SOM CULTIVATION 
SEED CORN SELECTION 
SEED CORN GERMINATION 


TRAIN 


or cme 


AO OEE O RMT TS 


FARMERS ARE INVITED 


Ww. HM. MANES. 
seme 


Comm te nee 


c., B.& Q. RY. co. 


Perermen Me ee we 


Does the East run special trains in 
the pursuit of greater success in agri- 


culture? The West does. The above 
poster announces the ‘Seed Corn 
Special” taking Professor Thomas L. 
Lyon, Cornell ’91, of the University 
of Nebraska through the state lectur- 
ing on Corn Raising. The train con- 
sists of two parlor cars and two lec- 
ture coaches seating one hundred 
persons each, in which lectures are 
given simultaneously. The Burlington 
Rk. R. furnishes the train. These reviv- 
al meetings in agriculture were inau- 
gurated by Professor Holden in Iowa 
last year. 
* 

Recently the Italian Commercial 
agent at Washington asked the Itai- 
ian Immigration Commission for the 
formation of colonization societies to 
check the accumulation of Italians in 
the cities and cause them to acquire 
agricultural lands. Former Italian 
Ambassador to the United States 
Baron Flava dwells upon the results 
which have followed such attempts 
up to this time, in an article in “Nu- 
ovo Antologia,”’ Rome. The practical 
results drawn out of this discussion 
are that, while Irish, German, Scan- 
dinavian and Swiss emigrants will 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
to take up the claims, the Italians, as 
a rule, will not. The Italians are 
“birds of passage” in America. Their 
vearning for their homeland is such, 
that they surely want to return. The 
Italian peasants are not willing in 
most cases to acquire land by their 
labor but desire cash payment. Baron 
lava speaks of individual colon- 
ization attempts as the colony at 
Vineland, N. J., and at Asbi, Cal., 
both of which did not in any way 
reach the end they started out for. 
Ina recently opened colony at Lodi, 
Cal., the peasants reserved the priv- 
ilege for themselves to seek work 
elsewhere during the six months 
when the vineyards did not require 
their presence absolutely. It is the 
opinion of the former ambassador 
that such societies will hardly — suc- 
ceed in this country under present 
conditions. He considers Brazil and 
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Argentine with their Latin popula- 
tion and conditions in many ways 
similar to those in Italy, better adapt- 
ed for such purpose.* 

The Belgian physician Dr. Samar- 
ini and the electrician Guarin have 
found a way to sterilize milk by elec- 
tricity. The final results are: Milk 
under the influence of an electric cur- 
rent will become completely bacteria 
free: (1) when the current is an 
alternating current to prevent el- 
ectrolvtic decomposition of the milk ; 
(2) when the strength of the 
current is sufficient to insure the 
killing of all bacteria; (3) when the 
potential is sufficient to overcome the 
resistance of the milk. The process 
is said to be simple and may be ap- 
plied wherever electricity is available. 
—Deutsche Pres- 


Se. 


Landwirtschafliche 


At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Louisiana Uni- 
versity and of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, held November 


State 
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5. the resignation of Prof. W. C. 
Stubbs as director of the State Ex- 
periment Station was accepted, and 
Prof. W. R. Dodson, present director 
of the local station, was appointed to 
fill the vacancy. —The Demeter. 

* * * 

The United States Department of 
\gricuture, according to the /xperi- 
ment Station Record, placed the con- 
tract for the new laboratory building 
of the department at Washington with 
a New York firm upon the bid of $1,- 
Out of the balance of the 
$1,500,000 appropriation probably a 
powerhouse and the mechanical equip- 
ment could be provided. According to 
the contract the building must be fin 
ished in the spring of 1907. 


ly 1.000, 


* * * 

In 1897, when the Rural Free De- 
livery of mails began, $40,000 were 
appropriated. During the last vear 
nearly $13,000,000 have been expend- 
ed. October Ist, 1904, 27,135 routes 
were In existence, and these were ad- 
ded to at the rate of about 800 per 
month, 





NEWS 








CAMPUS NOTES 


Mr. M. J. Iorns is conducting an 
interesting experiment to ascertain the 
effect of acetylene light upon plant 
growth. The machinery and applianc- 
es, even to the calcium carbide, are 
furnished free by the various manu- 
facturers and dealers. The work so 
far has progressed very favorably. 





Prof. Craig gave an address before 
the Ohio Board of Agriculture on Jan. 
12th, and another before the Students 
Experimental League of the Univers- 
itv of Ohio, on Jan. 13th. He also, on 
Feb. 3d., addressed the Massachusetts 


*We shall have ina later a discussion of the 
condition of ltalian farm labor in Brazil. 


issue 








Society in Boston, on the subject of 
“The Historical Development of Hor- 
ticulture in New England.” 

kk 


Prof. Pearson has written two bul- 


letins for the Farmers’ Reading 
Course. They are: 

Bull. 21.—Care of milk. 

Bull. 22.—Composition of milk. 






* 





ok 


* 





The Assembly held Jan. t1oth at 
lsarnes Hall, combined its usual exer- 
cises with a reception for the Short 
Course students. Dean Bailey and 
Vrofessors Roberts, Rice, Pearson and 
lletcher sp ke, after which the meet- 
ing resolved itself into a social gather- 


ing. 
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FORMER STUDENTS 
‘ot Winter—Harry B. Winters is 
conducting the Winters Farm at 
Smithboro, N. Y. The Winters Farm 


consists of 775 acres and is managed 


HARRY B 
with three main 


WINTERS 
view ; 


objects in 
namely, the production of 
Holstein cattle and clean milk. Mr. 
Winters is much interested in the im- 


seed oats, 


provement of seed oats by selection 
and so far his efforts have been very 
successful. 

The farm is in the highest state of 
cultivation and all the buildings and 
equipments are of the best. The herd 
go head of cattle, 75 of 
which are thoroughbreds and of the 
best strains in the country. The dairy 
is a model one, furnished with all the 
latest machinery and producing a pure, 
sanitary mik. One of the noticeable 
features about the farm is the order 
and system with which everything is 
done. The success attained at the Win- 
ters Farm not only demonstrates that 
a farm conducted upon scientific prin- 
ciples can be made to pay, but it also 
shows that scientific agriculture is 
the most profitable kind of agricul- 
ture. 


consists of 


Mr. Winters is president of the Ag- 
ricultural Experimenters’ League of 
New York State, the members of 
which are conducting experiments 
with farm crops, fertilizers, tillage, 
and feeding, dairy and _ horticultural 
subjects in various parts of the state. 
The league was organized by the Cor- 
nel winter students of 1903 
for the purpose of conducting these 
experiments on the home farm with 
the guidance and co-operation of the 
teaching staff of the College of Agri- 
culture. Many such experiments are 
being carried on at the Winters Farm. 
Mr. Winters is an enthusiastic Cor- 
nellian and urges every Cornell stu- 
dent to keep in close touch with his 
Alma Mater. 

Ss. Al. M. Pennock has 
been appointed Director of Agricul- 
ture in the University of Porto Rico, 
at Rio Piedras. He is in charge of the 
University Farm comprising one hun- 
dred and thirty acres which is at pres- 
ent chiefly devoted to pineapple grow- 
ing and grazing. An orange grove is 
being planted. Six thousand dollars 
have been made available for the es- 
tablishment of an agricultural school 
upon this farm, which will be conduct- 
ed on extremely practical lines. An 
important object of this school will be 
to prepare young men by a large am- 
ount of field work to be farm superin- 
tendents and foremen of fruit proper- 
lies. 


course 


‘94 Special—Wm. H. Morgan is at 
Westmont, N. J., where he has a farm 
of thirty acres, twenty-seven of which 
are devoted to orchard and nursery 
crops. Cherries have proved to be one 
of the most profitable crops on his 
farm; Camden, Philadelphia and near- 
by towns being excellent markets. 
Since 1900 he has maintained a small 
nursery in connection with fruit-grow- 
ing, making a specialty of California 
privet hedging and ornamental plants. 
plants. 


‘97 B. S. A—Mr. Wm. C. Bell with 
his wife who was formerly Miss Lena 
Hleller of this city recently spent a 
week in Ithaca visiting city and uni- 
versity friends. 

In July 1897 Mr. Bell with his wife 




















































boo The 
left Ithaca to take up practical work 
with others in a district in Portuguese 
West Africa under the auspices of 
the Phil-African Liberators League. 
The main object of this work was to 
establish a colony for the protection 
of liberated slaves and other natives 
who were imposed upon by the un- 
scrupulous white trader. All inhabi- 
tants of the colony should be taught 
the broad principles of Christianity 
not alone by direct teaching, preach- 
ing and evangelization but also by 
honest and well directed productive 
industry and direct contact with prac- 
tical Christian lives. For various reas- 
ons, however, the work of the League 
did not prosper, and while some mem- 
bers of the band returned to their 
homes in America Mr. and Mrs. Bell 
remained in the territory, working un- 


der the auspices of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. While 
their work has been mainly along lines 


of Christian teaching, preaching and 
evangelizing, vet Mr. Bell has made 
many useful and practical applications 
of his knowledge and training in ag- 
riculture by introducing and propa- 
gating wheat, corn, strawberries and 
vegetables and also by improv- 
ing the poultry which he found there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bell have returned 
to the former’s home in Lockport, for 
a vear’s needed rest and recuperation. 

‘or Ph. D—W. M. Munson, pro- 
fessor of horticulture in the College 
of Agriculture at Orono, Maine, is 
the author of an interesting and very 
readable bulletin, “Horticulture at 
\niversity of Maine.” This is not a 
scientific report, but rather an 
on horticulture in the state. He pre- 
sents to the reader the conditions 
throughout the state, pointing out the 
opportunities for fruit-growing near 


some 


essay 
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the thriving manufacturing towns and 
numerous summer resorts. An attract- 
ive field is also open to the landscape 
gardener and florist, as most of the cut 
flowers sold in Maine at present are 
grown in Boston. Prof. Munson then 
- peals to the young men and women 
of the farms, who intend to become 
cok ciate to take up, if poss- 
ible, the four year course in horticul- 
ture at the state university as a pre- 
paration. While four years seem a 
long time, yet, “if rightly used these 
years may give information and train- 
ing which it would require a longer 
time and many cure 
from practical experience.” He lays 
stress on the training and broadening 
of the mind attained in the studv not 
only of horticulture, but also of the 
» which it is grounded; and 
such training is as valuable to the man 
as a farmer as though he had chosen 
any other vocation. Professor Mun- 
son hopes that the day is not far dis- 
tant when agriculture may be taught 
in the rural high schools, for the bene- 
fit of those who cannot possibly take 


reverses to 


sciences 


a four-year college course. He main- 
tains that by the proper educational 
methods, as well as by more attract- 


ive home surroundings, the prejudice 
that many country children have 
against the farm may be changed to a 


love of nature and an enthusiasm for 
the farm home and its surroundings. 
‘o2 Winter.—W alter S. Dickinson, 


together with his father and younger 
brother, have three farms at Groton, 
N. Y. On unt of the press of 
work Dickinson was unable to attend 
the class re-union held at the State 
air in Syracuse. From the tone of 
his letter, however, it is evident that 
the pleasant recollections of his win- 
ter at Cornell are still fresh in mind. 


acc 
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On corn, oats, wheat and other cereals by getting great- 
er yields. Professor Hunt of Cornell, has made a 
special study of the cereal crops for many years. He 
has grown the crops and has studied the methods of the 
best farmers. The results of these years of study and 
practice he gives to you in his new book ‘* The 
Cereals in America,”’—just published. We know 
that the book will be helpful to the student or farmer. 
We want every reader of THE COUNTRYMAN to be 
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American Exposition, 

Catalogue free. Made 
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CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. CO, 
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Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Dear Sirs- 

We putthe C ornell Incu- 

bator to trial twice; Ist time hatched all bat four 
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strongest chicks we ever hatc - din incubators. 
Your very truly, . D. WILCOX & SON. 

Worcester, N. Y. Sept. 26, 1908) 
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BROODERS 


have been on the market 
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Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co. 

Gentlemen: I received your shipment of three 
No. 2 Peep-O’-Day Broodors in O. K. condition, and 
I am pleased to say that I think they are the best 
brooders manufactured. 

Yours very truly, 
FRED HOWE. 
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Gollege of Agriculture 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate col- 
leges comprising Cornell University. The work of the College of 
Agriculture is of three general kinds: The regular teaching work; 
the experiment work; the extension work. The courses of instruc- 
tion fall in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
the Science of Agriculture. As a variation, the last two years may 
be chosen in subjects pertaining to Landscape Architecture and Out- 
door Art. Inthe Graduate Department of the University, students 
receiving the above degree may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s 
degrees (M.S. A., and Ph. D.) 

2. Special two year courses. (a) Agricultural Special. (b) 
Nature-Study Special. 

3. Winter-Course of il weeks. (a) General Winter- 
Course. (b) Poultry-Course. (c) Dairy-Course. 


Staff of the College of Agriculture. 1904. 


L. H. BatLEry, Director. 
I. P. RosBERTS, Professor of Agriculture, Emeritus. 


T. F. Hunt, J. H. Comstock, 

J. W. GILMORE, M. V. SLINGERLAND, 
J. I,. STONE, A. D. McGrLLivray, 
S. FRASER, W. A. RILEY, 

G. W. TAILBy. C. M. BRTTEN. 


Agronomy: | Entomology: 
} 
| 
| 


Animal Husbandry: Plant Pathology: 
H. H. WING, 
J. M. TRUEMAN, 
J. E. Rick (Poultry Husbandry). 


G. F. ATKINSON, 
H. H. WHETZEL. 
Rural Economy: 
Dairy Industry: ee 
R. A. PEARSON, 
J. M. TRUEMAN, 
H. C. Troy, 
W. W. HALL, 
W. E. GRIFFITH. 


Horticulture: 
JoHN CRAIG, 
R. S. NORTHROP, 
S. W. FLETCHER, 
C. E. Hunn. 


L. H. BAILEY. 
G. N. LAUMAN. 


Outdoor Art: 
WARREN MANNING, 
BRYANT FLEMING. 
Nature-Study: 


J. W. SPENCER. 
Mrs. J. H. Comsrock, 
ALICE G. MCCLOSKEY. 


Soils: Extension Teaching: 


Agricultural Chemistry: 
G. C. CALDWELL, 
G. W. CAVANAUGH, 
S. A. BIzzKLL. 


Reading- Courses: 


S. W. FLETCHER, 
MARTHA VAN RENSSLAER. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
J. A. BONSTEEL. S. W. FLETCHER. 





“ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS” 


THF IMPROVED 


United States Cream Separator 


Has a record of achievement which 
SPEAKS CONCLUSIVELY 
to the thoughtful dairyman 


Every flighest Score 


in the four great butter 
scoring contest at the 
World’s Fair St. Louis, 
1904, and 


Sweepstakes 


on Dairy Butter, were 
awarded to the product 
of the U. S. Cream Separator 


against the world. 


° 
“U.S.” Quality Won 
The U. S. Cream Separator has indisputably and 
conclusively proven that it is the closest skimming 
separator in the world. 

In. 50 consecutive runs it averaged to leave ONLY 
.0138 of ONE PER CENT. of butter fat in the skim-milk, 
establishing a world’s record NEVER EQUALLED by any 
other separator. 

Investigate the United States Separator. It’s use 
will repay you in dollars and cents in increased profits. 


The Vermont Farm Machine Co. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 





